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THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


The history of the Horace Mann School is interwoven with 
the history of Teachers College. During its early years 
the chief work of the College was the encouragement of in- 
dustrial education, particularly for children who were attend- 
ing the public schools of New York City. When the College 
definitely proposed to itself in the fall of 1887 the work of 
training teachers a school of observation and practice became 
at once a necessity. A school was needed in which the Col- 
lege professors of education might experiment in curricula and 
methods of teaching, as professors of science experiment in a 
laboratory. It was important, too, to have a school in which 
to illustrate approved educational principles and to demonstrate 
the worth of certain new theories in the training of children. 
In its advocacy of manual training, domestic economy and the 
natural sciences as worthy of rank with the traditional subjects of 
school curricula, the School was in advance of its times. Parents 
and pupils were quick to see the advantages it offered and its 
growth was rapid almost from the start. 

The first year 64 pupils were enrolled in the kindergarten 
and elementary grades. The High School was established in 
1889 with nine pupils. In 1890 the number of pupils enrolled 
in all departments was 253. Thereafter the numbers in succes- 
sive years were 211, 264, 280, 327, -486, 398, 395, 534, 567, and 
finally in 1900-1901, 639. The annual fee for tuition in 1888 
was $4, including books, and in 1889, $10. Two years 


later 
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the tees were increased to $25 in the lowest grades and to 
$150 in the High School. In 1896 the schedule was advanced 
to $60 in the kindergarten, $125 in the primary grades, $150 
in the grammar grades and $200 in the High School. 

These figures really disclose a good deal of the internal 
history of the School. They show the small beginnings, the 
marked popularity of the institution and its rapid growth. It 
has been the policy of the management from the beginning to 
make the Horace Mann School the best possible kind of school 
No expense has been spared when funds could be secured for 
its benefit. Departments have been introduced when it was per- 
fectly obvious that they could not be self-supporting. In fact the 
School as a whole has never been able at any time and probably 
never will be able to pay for what it receives. The interests of 
the College will not permit of niggardly management and the 
patrons of the School will be satisfied with nothing short of the 
best. 

In some respects the relations between the School and the 
College have changed in recent years. One object of the School 
originally was to afford practice in teaching to inexperienced stu- 
dents of the College. The recent growth of the College, however, 
has made it possible to exclude immature students and conse- 
quently to lessen the demand for mere training in teaching. 
On the other hand the presence in the College of students who 
are experienced teachers and engaged in investigation and re- 
search in all fields of education makes it imperative to have 
a school exclusively devoted to experimentation. Such a school 
was established by the College in 1899 and has since been con- 
ducted in Lawrence Street. Last spring Mr. and Mrs. James 
Speyer generously provided for a suitable building and equip- 
ment, and in recognition of their gift the school will hence- 
forth be known as the Speyer School. This School and the 
Horace Mann School are supplementary to each other. The 
former is intended to test and work out new ideas in education : 
the latter has for its function the demonstration of all that is 
best in teaching and school management under conditions that 
are as nearly ideal as can be provided. 

The material development of the Horace Mann School is not 
the least significant feature of its history. During the first five 
vears of its existence the School occupied a few ill-adapted 
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rooms in g University Place. In 1894, when the College was 
moved- to Morningside Heights, the School was given the sec 
ond floor of the main building for class rooms and was al 
lowed to share the library, shops and laboratories with the Col 
lege students. But the demands of both grades of students 
could hardly be satisfied with the same equipment. In order 
to facilitate the growth of the College and to give the School 
free scope for its own development, Mr. and Mrs. V. Everit 
Macy have generously provided a new school building at a cost, 
including grounds and equipment, of approximately $550,000. 
This building was dedicated on December 5, 1901, as a mem- 
orial of Mrs. Caroline L. Macy, herself a devoted friend and 
benefactor of Teachers College. In her memory this number 
of the Recorp is offered to the public for encouragement in 
philanthropy and for the promotion of true education. 


J. E.R. 


Dedication of the Horace Mann School 
DECEMBER 5th, 1901 


Mr. SPENCER TRASK, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of Teachers 


College, presiding 
1. Music. 
2. Remarks by Mr. JoHN GRAHAM BROOKS. 


+ 


3. Exercises of Consecration led by Rt. Rev. Henry C. 
POTTER. 


4. Hymn. —“ Holy, Holy, Holy.” 
5. Address by Daniet C. Gitman, LL.D. 


6. Remarks by Dr. NicHo_tas Murray Butter, Acting 


President of Columbia University. 
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ADDRESS BY MR. TRASK 
President of the Board of Trustees of Teachers College 


The Trustees of Teachers College about ten years ago de- 
cided that what had been hitherto accomplished warranted the 
expectation of still greater work. They felt it was time to put 
aside the day of small things, and with large Hope and Faith, 
but with a lean bank account, they determined to move and 
build upon larger foundations. 

The manual training feature of the work in University 
Place had enlisted the enthusiastic interest of a number of young 
men whose circumstance of birth might naturally have led them 
to indulge in far different and more selfish pursuits. Some 
of these young men were members of our Board of Trustees. 

It was to one of these, Mr. George Vanderbilt, to whom 
we were indebted for the first gift of land, which made our 
determination to enlarge our borders first possible. 

It was the influence of another young Trustee, Mr. V. Everit 
Macy, that led his mother, Mrs. Josiah Macy, to offer to erect 
the Manual Training building, which enabled us to begin our 
new buildings on a much more extended scale than we had at 
first thought possible. 

Since then, what has been accomplished speaks for itself 
in solid stone. To-day we see almost the entire block covered 
with buildings directly connected with the work of the College. 

It is not the time nor place for me now to enlarge further 
upon the great progress that has been made in all other direc- 
tions, nor to eulogize the various donors, who, as occasion arose, 
and needs were manifest, from time to time gave freely and 
generously. It is of this last gift we would speak to-day. 

This noble building is a splendid and confirming proof of 
Mr. Macy’s intelligent interest and generous giving. Mr. and 
Mrs. Macy present this building as a Memorial to his mother, 
to whom we are already indebted for so much; above all things 
are we indebted to her for the gift of her son, nurtured and 
educated by her moulding hand, to be a worthy successor to the 
father in whose memory the Manual Arts building was erected. 


These two— mother and father — united in life, are now 
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forever associated together, in the far-reaching work of educat- 


ing the youth and preparing them for a life useful to them- 


‘selves and the community. 


As a College for the training of teachers, it is especially 
worthy of note that three of our present buildings are mem- 
orials to parents, the first of all teachers, — the ones who sow 
the seed that afterwards make the character of the man and 
woman. 

And when we to-day express our thanks and appreciation 
for this and other lavish gifts that have made a phenomenal 
record for our College, we add our meed of gratitude and honor 
to those in whose memories the gifts have been made, and 
through whose training and example the donors have been ed- 
ucated to make them. 


ADDRESS BY DANIEL C. GILMAN, LL.D. 
HorAcE MANN, THE EDUCATIONAL REFORMER’ 


The name of this school suggests my theme. I shall take it 
as a starting point though I may not return to it. Nor shall I 
be tethered. Once mounted upon that wayward steed whose 
name is “ Opportunity,” you may expect me to course over a 
wide field, picking here a grain of wheat, there a poppy, now 
an apple or an acorn from some o’ertopping tree. 

However far I may wander, let me begin at home, in this 
city, in this university, in this college, in this school. First, | 
congratulate all who are here assembled upon the evidences of 
municipal progress that are shown by the Borough of Man- 
hattan. The triumph of reform in the recent election has given 
courage to patriots in every part of the land, and the selection 
for the mayoralty of a leader in education, the head of this 
metropolitan university, the supreme authority in our Teachers 
College, invigorates and inspires the rank and file in schools 
of every grade; while his acceptance of the perplexities, cares, 
and criticisms of the arduous post to which he is called is an in- 
stance of unselfish devotion to the public service, which may be 
an example to every student, to every citizen. He has been so 


1 Dr. Gilman’s address was only partly written. This report is from his notes. 
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fortunate as to see the historic college of New York trans- 
formed into a University and translated to these transcendent 
heights, surrounded by other institutions of education, phil- 
anthropy, and religion, not far from the museums of art and 
science and within sight of the monument to the great soldier 
who defended the union in its days of peril. 

In all this group, the Teachers College has rank of high de- 
gree, distinguished for many reasons,—among them, that it is 
as there are 





unique. There are normal schools elsewhere, 
colleges, model schools, kindergartens, manual training institu- 
tions, but so far as I know the Teachers College of Columbia 
University is without a parallel. There is nothing exactly like 
it. Hence the interest which is felt at a distance in each surpris- 
ing step of its advancement. Join me in thanks for the ideas 
that are here embodied, and for the rare intelligence which ini- 
tiated this extraordinary enterprise and developed its plans so 
steadily, so wisely and so brilliantly that money, friends and 
opportunities have increased in both the decades of its history. 
Look back to the humble beginnings in University Place; recall 
the pride which we felt on the acquisition of this new site; then 
look around upon the activities that are manifest in this extra- 
ordinary group of schools, libraries, working rooms, collections. 
Remember also that the distinctive idea is to show that there 
are arts and methods in teaching that may be acquired by the 
observing and diligent, that these arts and methods are not 
routine, that they vary with the growth of knowledge, and ad- 
vance with the progress of modern civilization. 

To-day we are rejoicing in this model school house. Two 
generous persons, with munificence characteristic of enlightened 
wealth in our day, have furnished the means by which this edi- 
fice becomes a silent teacher, showing to all who enter its doors 
as students or visitors an arrangement of rooms, furniture and 
corridors with methods of lighting, warming, and ventilation 
of the most approved pattern and with excellent apparatus— 
modern, appropriate, and serviceable, not copyrighted nor pat- 
ented but open to adoption on a smaller scale in any part of the 
country. The very walls are vocal—though teachers and 
scholars may be off on a holiday. Recently we have heard that 
halls of residence are also opened. After twenty years of ef- 


fort, the directors of this Teachers College rejoice in the owner- 
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ship of a noble group of buildings, in close affiliation with a 
great university, in near relations with a college for women, 
with throngs of students of every grade, from the children just 
out of the nursery to the grave and reverend seniors, “ children 
of a larger growth,” and with a faculty young, vigorous and in- 
spiring. An English traveler comments upon “the atmosphere 
of life and enthusiasm,” which she breathed when she came to the 
Teachers College. She was right. Her respiration was normal. 
Here is an air of youth and vigor, — but that is not all. 

I am impressed by other merits,—the intelligence, the learn- 
ing, the skill, and the productivity of the staff. Nothing is too 
old or too distant to secure their attention. The Dean masters 
the school systems of Germany. He learns many lessons, al- 
though he tells us openly that he has a difficult task. These are 
his words: “ No one of my readers, I am sure, can be more 
dissatisfied than I am myself with this attempt to portray Ger- 
man ideals and German methods. The subject is too important 
to be lightly treated and too extensive to be understood on short 
acquaintance. I trust, however, that my work may lighten the 
labors of other students in this field and prove to be of some 
practical worth to educators.” Nevertheless he continues, ‘ Ser- 
monizing on the basis of foreign customs is always of doubtful 
expediency. It is, indeed, questionable whether there is any- 
thing peculiar to the German theory and practice of teaching 
which is directly applicable to British or American conditions. 
Each nation must educate itself in its own way and for its own 
ends. The chief value of foreign examples consists in a rational 
understanding of the foreign way of adapting means to ends 
in the realization of great ideals.’ He makes this presentation 
so that we Americans may appreciate the successful methods 
elsewhere employed “ of adapting means to ends in the realiza- 
tion of great ideals.” Herein lies wisdom. 

Another member of the faculty brings together, with wise 
introductions, copious extracts from the ancient classical writers 
so that Plato and Aristotle, Plutarch and Suetonius and Quin- 
tilian may be living teachers and we may gather the grains of 
wheat which they have left us. 

Another member of the staff reviews with bibliographical 
skill the literature of American education, that nothing among 
the fragments may be lost, and commemorates in one page 
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Comenius, in another, Barnard. Still another one discusses, in 
lectures that are printed, the social phases of Education in the 
School and Home. 

Here are several chapters of experience — Classical, Euro- 
pean, American, recently presented to the public at large by 
members of the faculty. 

This Teachers College is far more than a local foundation. 
lt is resorted to by many school officers from a distance. Quite 
recently in a southern city it became important to establish a 
training place for the teachers of that large community. The 
first thing was to send those who were to be in charge of the 
school to the Teachers College for suggestion and guidance. At 
the present moment in another southern city there is a great 
normal institute fashioned upon the older models and the man- 
agers of it are considering whether it is not possible to recast its 
work and its courses of instruction upon the models here set 
forth. Not long ago a party of southern gentlemen, eager to 
awaken their compatriots to a love of public schools, came here 
for inspiration. 

The great personage after whom this school is named was 
the most conspicuous leader of public education in this country 
between 1830 and 1850. That is a long while ago, so long that 
it is doubtful whether any one among us ever heard his voice. 
If he is not a shade to us like Ascham, Comenius, and Locke, 
he is a statue in bronze standing before the State House of 
Massachusetts, by the side of Daniel Webster, cold, solemn and 
distant. I hope he is not confounded with another Horace Mann, 
a famous Englishman of the eighteenth century, whose cor- 
respondence with Sir Robert Walpole, carried on for forty-four 
years, humorously said to be 


‘without a parallel in the history 
of the Post Office.” Our Horace Mann was an educational 
reformer. Now, “educational reformers,” says Mr. Quick, 
“are the men above all others who stimulate us to think about 
education.” So if on this auspicious day we wish to “ think 
about education,” we must forsake the abstract and dwell upon 
the concrete,—the great statesman, orator, agitator, reformer, 
inspirer, who initiated the restoration of the common schools in 
New England, brought the system to a high degree of perfec- 
tion, and to a reluctant and skeptical community introduced nor- 


mal schools for the training of teachers. 
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The materials for such a study are not wanting. His 
Memoir was written by his wife, and his principal writings, hav- 


ing been re-published during his life-time, now stand upon our 
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shelves in four stately volumes; I say “ stand ” upon our shelves, 
they are not often consulted, for the contents do not attract the 


readers to-day. They belong to that class of papers which are 
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designated “ Remarks Appropriate to the Occasion,” producing 
strong impressions—so timely in fact that to another generation 
they are not timely. There is a recent and very readable 
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biography by Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, of Michigan, which | com- 
mend to general perusal, and if further information is desired, 
the son of the great reformer has provided for our guidance 
a list of more than seven hundred titles, including those of his 
father’s writings, and of the comments on his life and works. 

Nor do I forget that a candidate for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in this Teachers College chose for his graduation 
dissertation the work of Horace Mann in Ohio, as President of 
Antioch College. Perhaps a future candidate may discover in 
the more noteworthy services of Horace Mann in Massachu- 
setts, the subject for another dissertation and it will be fortunate 
if he works as well as Dr. Hubbell. 

Near the beginning of the nineteenth century, Massachu- 
setts, the prolific mother of reformers, gave birth to a score of 
men, who became in their early maturity, advocates and de- 
fenders of public education. James G. Carter, father of normal 
schools, Charles Brooks, George B. Emerson, Edmund Dwight, 
Cyrus Pierce were of this number, and although, among them 
all, Horace Mann is best known, a close second is Dr. Sam- 
uel G. Howe, the illuminator of Laura Bridgman and Helen 
Keller. Yet Massachusetts is not the only mother of great leaders 
in education. In New York, De Witt Clinton, almost thirty 
years older than Mann, gave an impulse to public instruction long 
before the awakening in Massachusetts. Bishop Alonzo Potter, 
the father of our Bishop Potter, became an earnest coOperator 
in the work, and at a later day, S. S. Randall. Connecticut had 
her leaders in Denison Olmsted, Thomas H. Gallaudet, and 
Henry Barnard. Rhode Island caught the fire when Barnard, 
and Elisha R. Potter aroused the community to the importance 
of education. As the Western States were developed, the light 
spread from point to point, so that there is not a state in the 
union from Maine to Florida, from New York to California, 
where the principles of public education, as advocated by Horace 
Mann, are not accepted and upheld, — in some cases, with a liber- 
ality of which Mann and his contemporaries never dreamed. 

As an estimate of his life, I will read to you a few lines from 
the writer already quoted, Dr. Hinsdale: “ Still Mr. Mann's 
greatest services to education must be sought in another quarter 
— in the field of institutions, organization, administration, legis- 


lation, and public opinion. He was a great constructive peda- 
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gogist, a wise educational statesman, an eloquent tribune of the 
common school. He called upon the people of all classes, as with 


the voice of a herald, to raise their estimate of public instruc 
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tion, and to provide better facilities by which it could be fur- 
nished. He devised or adopted new educational agencies, and 


persuaded the people to use them. He organized public opinion, 
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and influenced the action of legislatures. He gave men higher 
ideas of the work and character of the teacher at the same time 
that he taught the teacher to magnify his office. He heightened 
the popular estimate of the instruments that are conducive and 
necessary to the existence of good schools. He elevated men’s 
ideas of the value of ethical training, and made valuable sug- 
gestions looking to its prosecution. But his great theme was 
the relation of intellectual and moral knowledge to human well- 
being, individual and social. Here his faith never faltered, his 
ardor never cooled. In no other name did he trust for the 
safety of society.” 

As I rise from the perusal of many pages and of many 
books, the estimate that | have formed of Horace Mann is this. 
He was one of the wisest, ablest, farthest-sighted, most practical 
and most useful men among those of our countrymen who have 
devoted themselves to public instruction. He had the limita- 
tions of his times. Modern psychology was not born, — and 
we find him groping after the facts that we now know, -as 
to the relations of mind and brain, by an acceptance of phre- 
nology and by endeavors to solve the problems of cerebral 
action by the scrutiny of exterior bumps. He was a disciple 
of George Combe, whose advocacy of careful rules of physical 
life were of immense service, in England and the United States, 
to all who are trying to lead an intellectual life. He knew 
but little of the philosophy of education and cared but little for 
its history. But he had strong convictions as to its necessity for 
the happiness of the individual and of the State. All children 
should be taught, and schools should be sustained, liberally not 
niggardly, by the public purse. These opinions he advocated 
with the authority of the post to which he was called, by the 
fervor of his eloquence, and by the facts that he collected and 
printed in his annual reports. He encountered opposition, even 
from the Boston schoolmasters,—but this only made him the 
more valiant. With patience, courage, timeliness, and _ fore- 
thought, study and faith, he fought and won the battle for the 
improvement of public schools, —“* good enough for the richest, 
cheap enough for the poorest.” One great contribution did he 
make to the school system of the State, he introduced, advocated 


and developed that precursor of this Teachers College, the State 
Normal School. Of the doctrine that teachers must learn the 
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art of teaching, however much they learn besides, he was the 
4 wise and successful defender. You may well believe the words 
of Hinsdale, that ‘“ normal schools were the apple of his eye,” if 


[ read you his own words. 
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( “T believe normal schools to be a new instrumentality in 


the advancement of the race. I believe that without them free 
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schools themselves would be shorn of their strength and their 
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healing power, and would at length become mere charity schools, 
and thus die out in fact and in form. Neither the art of print- 
ing, nor the trial by jury, nor a free press, nor free suffrage, 
can long exist to any beneficial and salutary purpose without 
schools for the training of teachers; for if the character and 
qualifications of teachers be allowed to degenerate, the free 
schools will become pauper schools, and the pauper schools will 
produce pauper souls, and the free press will become a false and 
licentious press, and ignorant voters will become venal voters, 
and through the medium and guise of republican forms an 
oligarchy of profligate and flagitious men will govern the land; 
nay, the universal diffusion and ultimate triumph of all-glori- 
ous Christianity itself must await the time when knowledge shall 
be diffused among men through the instrumentality of good 
schools. Coiled up in this institution, as in a spring, there is 
a vigor whose uncoiling may wheel the spheres.” 

I do not know whence came the notion that teachers can be 
trained for their work, but on an occasion like this, we certainly 
ought not to forget the name of Jean Baptiste La Salle, who 
founded two and a half centuries ago, the Society of Christian 
Brothers, and taught his followers how to teach the minds of the 
young. His work still goes forward in many distant lands. Not 
many months ago, in the basilica of St. Peter’s in Rome, I saw the 
ceremony by which, with all the ceremonies of an august and 
ancient rite, the Pope canonized this illustrious and devoted 
schoolmaster. It was an interesting indication of the spirit of 
the times, that the two worthies then selected for ecclesiastical 
distinction were a skillful nurse, Rita di Cascia, and the teacher 
of teachers, Jean Baptiste La Salle. We have no Pope, no con- 
sistory, but we have an “ Order of the Aureole.” And in that 
Order, made up of those who have devoted their lives to the 
service of humanity, we shall find enrolled, by common consent, 
the name of Horace Mann, orator, teacher and reformer. 


3efore I close, let me lead your thoughts away from the 
city, the university, the college, and the school, where this 
discourse began; let me ask you to look out upon the civilized 
world, afar and near, and consider what is in progress. We 
are certainly living in a period of re-construction, re-adjustment, 
re-nascence, not in one field but in many. Time is annihilated in 
our exchange of thoughts; distances at sea and on land are 
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shortened by rapid transit; the newspapers compel a daily con- 
sideration of events in every part of the great round world; 
new problems of municipal government are forced upon atten- 
tion by the growth of cities; the relation of Western civilization 
to Eastern conditions, with all its complex problems, engrosses 
the anxious hours of statesmen, warriors, and scholars; science 
is directing its infinite eyesight into the most recondite spheres ; 
invention snatches from the discoverer every new principle or 
law, and seeks to apply them all to the benefit of mankind; re- 
ligious doctrines are revised and simplified; and at the base 
of all these changes is Democracy, the triumph of popular 
suffrage, popular legislation, popular instruction ; Democracy, the 
rule of the people in politics, religion, and education. We may 
regret the indifference to authority ; we may prefer the dominion 
of hereditary classes, the continuance of traditional ways and 
doctrines, the calm and quiet days when thought was inactive 
and researches were unknown. That makes no difference with 
the mighty forces of education. Unceasingly, they unfold new 
lessons, new opportunities, new instruments, new problems, new 
benefits. Each century, each generation has advantages, enjoy- 
ments, utilities, opportunities, excitements and obligations en- 
joyed by none of its predecessors. 

As teachers, our responsibilities are multiplied in this period 
of renascence. We are carefully to consider whether the methods 
we employ, the lessons we convey, the vistas we open, the tasks 
we impose, are adapted to the requirements of society in this time 
of endeavor and hope. More than ever, education is of tran- 
scendent importance to the welfare of society, and the training of 
Teachers demands liberal measures and methods, liberal arrange- 
ments, liberal resources. 

Two questions seem to me above all others to demand our 
earnest consideration. First, how can the youth be taught to 
understand the physical world in which we live; how can the 
exact methods of scientific thought be best calculated; how can 
the mode of discovering truth, and eliminating error, in prob- 
lems of every kind, be most wisely inculcated? Certainly it is 
not by learning facts, nor committing names to memory; cer- 


tainly it is not by encouraging original investigation among the 
immature and inexact; certainly it is not by the acquisition of a 
smattering of useful knowledge. It is chiefly by cultivating the 
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spirit of truth, the modest, humble, patient, cautious, inquisitive, 
and persistent spirit which accepts the teachings of nature and 
looks upon science as the interpreter of this mysterious world, 
where the Creator has given us our brief home, a world of in 
finite beauty, attractiveness, complexity, a world fitted for the 
development of mankind for higher, nobler, and happier lives 
This is a far-reaching inquiry : — how can we learn, how can we 
impart the lessons of nature,— which is only another way of 


asking how can we understand and interpret the laws of God 
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The second question is how can we train the young to help 
on, in the most efficient way, the improvement of society, how can 
the duties of citizenship, by those who do not vote, as well as 
by those who have the ballot, be exercised most efficaciously ; 
how can the young be prepared to uphold when they grow older 
by voice, pen, and conduct, the principles of good government? 
How can they learn to contribute to the welfare of others? How 


can they be taught that though we speak with the tongues of 
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angels, and though we have all knowledge, yet if we have not 
that charity which shows an intense and abiding interest in our 
fellowmen, we are but sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. 


ABSTRACT OF REMARKS 
By Dr. NicHoOLAS MURRAY BurLer, Acting President of Columbia University 


It is a privilege and a very great pleasure to add a word on 
behalf of the University to what has already been said this 
afternoon. The University welcomes, and welcomes heartily, this 
splendid addition to the equipment with which these mighty insti- 
tutions are pressing forward in pursuit of a common educational 
ideal. We are glad to have here on Morningside Heights one 
more impressive monument of the wisdom and the generosity 
of those New Yorkers who believe in education. We recognize 
the care and intelligence with which this building has been 
planned. We see in it the evidence of the skill and power of 
the modern architect, and we observe the fitness and appropriate- 
ness it has for its needs and purpose. For all of these reasons, 
the University wishes to share in the expressions of gratitude 
to the generous donors who have made it possible. Long may 
they be spared to reap a rich harvest of happiness in witnessing 
its usefulness to generations of the city’s children. 

It is not an idle boast, nor is it merely to call attention to a 
haphazard coincidence, to point out that here on this site, for the 
first time in the history of education, a child may enter the kinder- 
garten and go forward under the influence of one tendency and 
ideal, in unbroken course, until he passes out into the world with 
the highest honors of a modern university. 

There is no difference in dignity between the work of the 
school, that of the college, and that of the university. The dignity 
is one. The stage at which it performs its work is a different 
one, but the work itself is common to all. 

One word of a man who would be very happy if he could be 
here this afternoon. Twenty years ago, the venerable scholar 
who was then rounding out his career as President of Columbia 
University, told the public and the Trustees that Columbia Uni- 


versity could never be complete until it had an ideal school con- 
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nected with it and under its influence. President Barnard pointed 
out what he thought the ideal school should be, and it is an inter 
esting fact that the men and women who have worked to plan 
and to complete the Horace Mann School have produced an 


institution which is according to the ideal of President Barnard 








The Library. 


Therefore, the Horace Mann School is doubly welcome to Co- 
lumbia University, — welcome on its own account, and welcome 
on account of him whom we all delight to honor and to revere. 
May the influence of this school grow stronger and deeper year 
by year, and may it be a vital force in the uplifting not only of 
this community but of our beloved country. 
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THE NEW HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


By SAMUEL T. DUTTON 


Superintendent of the Teachers College Schools 


Irs AiMs AND IDEALS 


No spot in New York, and perhaps none in the country, 
attracts more visitors than the tomb of General Grant. Anyone 
standing upon the heights which are crowned by that imposing 
mausoleum and looking toward One-hundred-and-twentieth 
Street sees immediately in front of him and a little to the left 
of Barnard College the new Horace Mann School. Extending 
along the entire block from One-hundred-and-twentieth to One- 
hundred-and-twenty-first Street, its commanding position and at- 
tractive architecture make it a most conspicuous object. As 
one approaches the building he sees that its single turret sup- 
ports the weather-vane in the form of a pen. This was a happy 
thought of the architect; for while the proximity of this edifice, 
designed as a temple of learning, to the tomb of America’s 
greatest soldier, might seem to suggest an antithesis, there is in 
fact none here. The pen is not mightier than the ‘sword when 
both are wielded for freedom, for union, and for humanity. The 
close of the civil war and the dawn of peace so earnestly desired 
by General Grant marked the beginning of a national move 
ment for the education of all the people, alien races included, 
in which the self-denial and patient persistence in well-doing 
on the part of the South has only been equalled by the high- 
minded altruism and generosity of the North. The true purpose 
of education in this country has been revealed when it has been 
employed not only as a means of increasing civic intelligence, 
but also as a method of saving and elevating to Christian man- 
hood and womanhood the poor, the neglected, the ignorant and 
the unfortunate of the land. 

I purpose, here, to treat briefly some of those relations which 
this institution has sustained and will continue to sustain to 


Teachers College, to its patrons and to the larger community to 
which it ministers. 
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First, its relation to Teachers College : What the school 

has been and what it is would not have been possible except 
for the vital connection it has sustained to the college. The 
founders and supporters of the college and of the school have 
endeavored to show how the whole child may be educated, and 
have sought to find a proper balance between physical, manual, 
intellectual and zsthetic training as applied to this end. From 
first to last the aim has been to follow the natural aptitudes of 
the child to be educated, and at the same time to add that nurture 





Principal’s Office, High School. 


and culture which long experience has shown is needed for the 
highest improvement of the race. The professors in the col- 
lege and the instructors in the school constitute a group of per- 
sons earnestly seeking to work out the many problems of the 
new education. The best that experts could devise has found 
its actual application in the school-room work. Results have been 
secured through cultivation rather than through manipulation; 
so the Horace Mann School has been to Teachers College much 
more than an experiment station or a laboratory. It has been a 
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garden in which every plant receives its proper fertilization and 
care. What flowers and fruit are to the gardener, the inter- 
esting and ever-changing phases of child life and achievement 
have been to professors and teachers. 

In its new home the Horace Mann School is likely to be- 
come more and more a grand object-lesson to all who come 
to Columbia University for the study of education. Less im- 
portant is it that those in training for the profession of teach- 
ing should give instruction than that they should see a per- 
fectly organized school, complete in all its equipment and ad- 
ministered in deference to the best known principles of physical 
and mental hygiene. The plan recently adopted of having a su- 
perintendent of the several schools, who is also professor of 
school administration in Teachers College, ought to favor both 
unity and efficiency. 

By a recent gift to Teachers College, a new building will 
soon be erected for a free school. The plans for this school 
will permit experiments in education upon the social side which 
have not been hitherto attempted. Here students of the college 
will be permitted to render assistance not only in teaching but in 
making the school distinctively a social centre. This new ven- 
ture will not only relieve the pressure which has been felt to 
some extent in the Horace Mann School, but will greatly broaden 
the field of activity for all connected with Teachers College. 

In general it may be said that the relations of the Horace 
Mann School to the College will remain very close and intimate. 
They are one in spirit, in motive and in purpose. The faculties 
of each are in close touch, and there will be no attempt at 
separation excepting where convenience and the easy dispatch 
of business require it. 

Second: The importance of the relations sustained by the 
Horace Mann School with its patrons is very great. Those who 
entrust their children to the school are usually those having faith 
in broad and progressive education. They believe with the la- 
mented General Armstrong that the head, the hand and the 
heart are to be educated simultaneously. Hence they are unusu- 


ally loyal to the school, to the teachers and to the ideals for which 
they stand. When parents’ meetings are called, they give quick 
and cordial response, and criticise the methods of the school 
in frank vet sympathetic manner. As a standard of what should 
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exist throughout the country, this union of parent and teacher 


is all-important. The most active cooperation of the school and the 
home is essential to success. The school is proud of its in- 


telligent and appreciative patronage, and should ever seek to 
honor every just desire of its patrons. 

Third: Teachers College, through its affiliation with Colum 
bia University and its rapid growth, has become a national in- 
stitution. The Horace Mann School, which is its right arm, must 


rise to a position of increasing importance in relation to the 
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higher life of the city and the country. Nothing in the world 
is greater than education. It cannot take off its hat to Chris- 
tianity, for it constitutes in itself the very essence and mission 
of Christianity. Its propaganda as touching the cultivation of 
mind and heart and the redemption of the race are those an- 
nounced by the Master himself. Education pays the highest 
tribute to the church as supplying that leadership by which man 
rises to a more spiritual life; but the church would be helpless 
to-day without the school, for it is almost the sole agency for the 
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culture of good habits and the shaping of character. So the 
Horace Mann School will proceed to promote not ‘only a sound 
education, but also a higher personal and civic sense of duty. 
It will endeavor to illustrate not only what good teaching is, 
but what is meant by “ fulness of life.” 

The Horace Mann School cannot, like the great schools 
of England, boast of its antiqtity or honorable traditions. It 
cannot, like the Winchester School, for instance, show its wooden 
porringers from which students for several hundred years have 
eaten, or its venerable water-spout in the yard where shiver- 
ing youths were required to wash themselves in the most frigid 
weather; neither can it like Rugby and Eton point to ugly but 
sacred school rooms scratched and hacked by the most illustrious 
Englishmen of the past. Here everything is fresh and young. 
The new building, with its noble entrance hall, spacious archi- 
tecture, tinted walls, and appropriate furnishings, will be like a 
clean tablet upon which is to be recorded all that the future 
brings either of good or ill. But it may safely be affirmed 
that the life and the effort of the school in its new environment 
will not be unworthy of the generosity and faith which have pro- 
vided such a building. 


THe Horace MANN ScHOooL BUILDING 


The building is located on the westerly portion of the square 
bounded by Amsterdam’ Avenue, the Boulevard, One-hundred- 
and-twentieth and One-hundred-and-twenty first Streets. It 
extends along the Boulevard the whole length of the block. It is 
built of brown Longmeadow sand stone and red brick, similar 
to those used in the Teachers College building. Its style is sug- 
gestive of both Gothic and Renaissance, and while it resembles 
the Teachers College in general tone, it differs enough to afford 
some variety. It contains a basement and four stories in addi- 
tion to the space in the roof which is so well lighted as to consti- 
tute practically a fifth story, all of which will be used as neces- 
sity requires. The windows are large and are grouped in such a 
way as to afford ample light to all the class rooms, without 
affecting unfavorably the architectural effect. Considerable at- 


tention has been given to details at the entrances of the building 
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so as to make them attractive. The structure is about 200 feet 
in length by too in breadth. It is finished throughout, except the 
basement and the studios upon the fifth floor, in antique oak 
highly finished and polished. The basement extending the whole 
length of the building contains on the easterly side, in the centre, 
rooms for the heating and ventilating apparatus, consisting of mo 
tors, fans and pumps. At the northerly end along the Boule- 
vard is the Gymnasium, measuring 88 x 30 feet, with a gal- 
lery extending across one end, adjacent to which is the office 
for the director, with dressing rooms. The Gymnasium is well 
equipped with all kinds of ordinary apparatus, including a row- 
ing machine. On the other side of the corridor are large rooms 
furnished with lockers, shower baths and service baths, and 
also dressing rooms. Three hundred and eighty-four lockers 
were furnished by Messrs. Merritt & Co. of Philadelphia. These 
lockers are arranged in double tiers, and each locker is supplied 
with a Corbin brass lock. These lockers, being open on all sides, 
afford the opportunity of drying the clothing. In the girls’ de- 
partment the lockers are provided with backs, and adjacent to 
each group of eight lockers is built a dressing room of hard pine. 
There are 24 of these rooms, thus affording perfect privacy. 
Each locker room has a dressing room attached for instructors 
and has separate communication with the Gymnasium. 

Midway in the basement is a large stock room and work 
shop for the janitor and his assistants, and on the opposite side 
a bicycle room with space for several hundred wheels. Next 
comes a smaller room containing the switch boards for the elec- 
tric-lighting, the front portion of which is used for a book store. 
The southern portion of the basement contains a lunch room 
g6 x 42 feet, accommodating 300 persons at table, with the 
necessary kitchen and serving rooms. These are equipped with 
the most approved steam tables, ranges, urns, etc. 

The principal entrance to the building is on the Boulevard, 
leading directly into the entrance hall, which runs through two 
stories and is considerably decorated. It is lighted by a beautiful 
lantern of green glass. Opposite the entrance is the tablet erected 
to the memory of Caroline L. Macy by Valentine Everit Macy 
and Edith Carpenter Macy, who are the donors of the building. 
In the centre of the entrance hall there is a large statue of the 
Lemnian Athene, and on the staircases which are on either side 
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and on the opposite wall of the corridor are bas-reliefs of the 
Madonna and Child by Benedetto da Maiano, Madonna and 
Child by Michel Angelo, and Boys and Girls Singing and Play- 
ing on Instruments, by Luca della Robbia. 

Facing the main entrance is the principal door of the Au- 
ditorium. At the left of the entrance hall are a large reception 
room, handsomely furnished in mission furniture, and the offices 
of the superintendent of the school and secretaries. At the left 
of the entrance hall are the offices of the principal of the Ele- 
mentary School. 

The Auditorium, 54 x 70 feet, being placed centrally on the 
ground floor of the building, is easily accessible. It extends 
through two stories with the gallery opening directly from 
the main corridor of the second floor, which is reached directly 
by the staircases in the entrance hall, to which reference has been 
made. The Auditorium accommodates about a thousand persons, 
and the seats are arranged in curved rows so as to face the 
platform, and upon sloping floors both above and below. The 
ceiling directly over that portion of the Auditorium not occu- 
pied by the gallery is almost entirely filled by stained glass, as are 
also the windows above and below on either side. In the upper 
windows there are scrolls containing the names of the leading 
colleges for men and women. The Auditorium is decorated in 
green tints: the entrance hall is in buff and terra cotta, while 
the other portions of the building that have the most sunshine are 
in green, and the remaining portions in buff. 

The first floor contains seven class rooms. On the second 
floor are to be found the Auditorium gallery, eight class rooms 
and two recitation rooms, one of which has been fitted up as a 
sitting room for the teachers of the Elementary School. The 
third floor contains the offices of the principal of the High 
School, a Library, 41 x 31 feet, which opens with folding doors 
into the corridor and also, on either side, into sitting rooms for 
the High School men and women teachers respectively. There 
are also on this floor six class rooms, an emergency room, and 
three recitation rooms. The fourth floor has two laboratories 
for pupils of the Elementary School, five class rooms, and six 
recitation rooms, and two small conference rooms. On the fifth 
floor there are two art studios, with specially constructed roof 
affording abundance of northern light. The first and second 
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floors are occupied by the Elementary School, and the third 
and fourth floors by the High Schools. At either end of each 
floor there are toilet rooms for both be VS and girls, with private 
dressing rooms for the teachers. 

The building is provided with a large Otis elevator, running 
from the basement to the fifth floor. There are about 8oo electric 
lights and 57 electric clocks. The system of local telephones 
used in the Teachers College is extended to the principal rooms 
of this building, as well as the city telephone. The corridors and 
rooms are adorned by carefully selected pictures and casts. The 
class rooms are furnished with the Chandler adjustable chairs 
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Second Floor Plan. 
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Basement Plan. 
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Fourth Floor Plan. 
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rhird Floor Plan. 


and desks, and the recitation rooms by the Wellesley tablet chairs. 
There is a book lift connecting the first floor with the fourth. 
For the convenience of students and teachers, the building is 
connected with the Teachers College by a covered passage. 

The architects of the building were Edgar A. Josselyn and 
Howells and Stokes, associated architects. The builders were 
Norcross Bros. The heating plant was put in by G. A. Suter & 
Co., with A. A. Sanborn as consulting engineer. 

The Horace Mann School is heated by what is called the 
indirect system, air being delivered to the different rooms at a 
temperature sufficient to provide all heat, and, at the same time, 
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furnish an air supply of 30 cubic feet per minute to each pupil 
of a class of 30. Direct radiators are also placed in the halls 
and some small rooms. The regulation of the temperature of 
the air is accomplished by a system of specially arranged steam 
coils controlled by Johnson thermostats, the air supply from out- 
side the building passing at first through large primary steam 
coils placed directly in front of the fan and being heated to 
about 70 degrees, the temperature being regulated by thermo- 
stats in the main flues. From this point it is driven to the sepa- 
rate flues which lead to the rooms. At the foot of these flues 
are placed secondary coils which heat the air to a higher degree, 
if that given by the primary coils is not sufficient to heat the 
room. These coils are controlled by thermostats placed in each 
room, which cause the steam to enter the secondary coils, if the 
temperature of the room falls below the desired point, and shuts 
the steam off when this point is reached, the whole system 
being automatic. A number of the direct radiators are also 
controlled in a similar manner. 

As a large volume of air is constantly being driven into the 
rooms, a corresponding amount has to be taken out, and 
this is done by exhaust fans in the roof which draw the air from 
ventilating registers in the rooms through flues leading to the 
top of the building, where it passes through the fans and is 
discharged through the large ventilator on the roof. The air 
which is taken from the rooms is that which has become vitiated 
and cooled and which has settled to the lower part of the room, 
the vent registers being placed in the walls near the floor. 

Under normal conditions, the air which is to be heated for 
the building is taken from the open court-yards, but in the 
early morning hours when the air does not need changing, it 
is allowed on very cold days to settle down through the build- 
ing as it cools and is led to the fans in the basement which 
re-heat it and send it again through the building, instead of 
taking in cold air from out-doors, an arrangement planned for 
economy. 

The steam for the system is brought a distance of over 300 
ft. from boilers in the Teachers College. The thermostats are 
operated by compressed air from steam pumps, and the fans 


are run by electricity which is also supplied by the Teachers 
College plant. 














DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Teachers College announces the appointment of Dr. Julius 
Sachs, New York City, to the professorship of Secondary Edu- 
cation. The department to which Dr. Sachs has been called is 
now fully established for the first time. A general course on 
Secondary Education has been offered during the past two years 
by Dean Russell and Professor Monroe, but the work has 
grown to such proportions that a full professorship is necessary. 
Dr. Sachs will bring to the department ripe scholarship and wide 
experience in secondary school affairs. He graduated from Co- 
lumbia University, A.B. 1867, and took his degree of Ph.D. 
in Rostock, Germany, 1871. He was also a student at Wirz- 
burg, Gottingen and Berlin. In 1872 he established his Boys 
Preparatory School now located on Fifty-ninth Street, near Fifth 
Avenue, and since 1891 has also been Principal of the School 
for Girls established in the same neighborhood. He was Pres- 
ident of the Schoolmasters Association in 1889; President of the 
American Philological Association in 1891; President of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
in 1898; President of the Head-Masters Association of the United 
States in 1899, and President of the New York Society of the 
Archeological Institute since 1900. 

Dr. Sachs’ services to secondary education include also his 
work as a member of the Latin Conference Committee under the 
Committee of Ten of the National Educational Association in 
1892; as a member of the Latin Auxiliary Committee of the 
Philological Society’s Committee of Twelve in 1896. He has also 
been active in the establishment of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board of the Middle States and Maryland, which has 
lately extended its work to all parts of the country, and from the 
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beginning he has been connected with it as a representative of the 
secondary schools. 

The courses which will be offered by the new department 
are: (1) A general course on Secondary Education, to be given 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays at 4.30 and open to graduates and 
specially qualified seniors. This course will consider the purposes 
and subject-matter of secondary education; the systems of in- 
struction prevalent in American and in European secondary 
schools; the questions of administration and of arrangement 
and adjustment of the curriculum; the educational phases in the 
apportionment of subjects; it will dwell on the general questions 
of sequence and choice of courses, on equipment of the secondary 
school and upon its relation to the elementary school and the 
college. (2) A course open to graduates only on the Curriculum 
of the Secondary School. This course will be devoted to a critical 
investigation of the courses of study offered in various types of 
secondary schools in this country and abroad with the purpose of 
working out curricula which shall be in accord with American 
ideals and requirements. (3) A Seminar on Secondary Education 
in which graduate students will receive training in investigation 
and research while preparing dissertations for the higher degrees. 

It will be seen that the establishment of this department com- 
pletes the scheme of Teachers College for the training of teachers 
and administrative officers for secondary schools. There are 
now fully equipped departments in Biology, Domestic Art and 
Domestic Science, English, Fine Arts, French and German, Geog- 
raphy, Greek and Latin, History, Manual Training, Mathematics, 
Music, Physical Education, and Physics and Chemistry. These 
departments are concerned with the training of special teachers 
in their several fields, and the courses provided consist of aca- 
demic work, which is for the most part conducted by the graduate 
faculties of the University, the history and principles of educa- 
tion, psychology and its applications in teaching, and special 
teachers’ courses on the theory and practice of teaching the sev- 
eral subjects. The students entering these courses must have 
specialized in the subjects which they intend to teach during three 
vears of their college course. College graduates who are pro- 
ficient in psychology and the history and principles of education 
may become candidates for a Master’s diploma in secondary 


teaching. 
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(his course in secondary teaching was established in 1898 
when fifteen students became candidates for the secondary di 
ploma. In 1900 the number increased to forty-five, and in 
1901 to seventy. There are now in the College 109 candidates 
for the various diplomas in secondary teaching. Of this last 
number fifty-three are College graduates, and many of them have 
had experience in teaching. 

With the facilities which the College already possesses, sup- 
plemented by the appointment of Professor Sachs, it may be 
said that Teachers College makes as complete a provision for the 
training of secondary teachers as for teachers in the lower grades. 
In America this is an innovation, but in France and Germany it 
has been systematically conducted for many years. The high 
degree of efficiency attained in German secondary schools fully 
justifies the efforts which have been expended during the past 
seventy-five years in the training of German teachers. If the 
Teachers College of Columbia University can demonstrate the 
possibility of increasing the efficiency of American secondary 
schools by the professional training of teachers, it fully justifies 
the hopes of its friends for the advancement of public education 
and the promotion of the public good. ). B. R. 


THE SPEYER SCHOOL 


Location — The Speyer School -— at present consisting of a 
kindergarten with forty children, and the first four grades with 
nearly sixty — is housed in two separate buildings on Lawrence 
Street, nine blocks north of Teachers College. 

The. kindergarten occupies a large and pleasant room in a 
brick annex to St. Mary’s Church (Protestant Episcopal), and 
the Primary School is suffering innumerable inconveniences in 
a small, private house near by, having desks on two floors, a 
cooking room in the basement and a sand and general work room 
on the third floor. But these inconveniences are very patiently 
borne, since a magnificent new five-story building — made pos- 
sible by the munificence of Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer, to be 





located in the same neighborhood — will be ready for the use of 
the school one year from next Autumn. It will accommodate 
both the present kindergarten and primary school, and four 
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grammar grades as well, besides allowing room tor numerous 
kinds of settlement work. 

NATURE AND PuRpOsE OF THE SCHOOL — About two-thirds 
of the parents of the children in the Speyer school are of German 
extraction, while the others are largely foreign-born. As they 
include mainly shop-keepers, teamsters, janitors, policemen, and 
street-car conductors, the home advantages are nearly the aver- 
age for those of New York public school children, and the school 
is, therefore, broadly representative of conditions found in all 
of our large cities. 

The purpose of the school is to furnish a field for the devel- 
opment and application of educational theory in a much freer way 
than the Horace Mann School can allow. The latter, being a 
private school with high tuition, furnishes excellent opportunities 
for observation of the best school practices, but it permits of com- 
paratively little student teaching. The Speyer School, on the 
other hand, admitting pupils entirely free of tuition, can allow 
much more practice teaching and experimental work. 

PRESENT Kinps or Work — Aside from the instruction of 
the children by the regular teachers, the kinds of work now car- 
ried on by Teachers College in connection with the Speyer School, 
are seven in number, namely: Outside classes in Domestic Art, 
Outside classes in Domestic Science, a Mothers’ Club, Girls’ So- 
cial Club, Library Work, Practice Teaching and Experimental 
Teaching. 

‘Outside Classes in Domestic Art — There are three of these 
classes, which meet after school hours of Friday afternoon, i. e., 
from three to five o’clock. Some of the pupils of the Speyer 
School are members, but most of them are older public school 
children living in the neighborhood and taking sewing also in 
their regular school work. The aim is to build on their previous 
knowledge and turn it to account in practical problems of con- 
struction. There are ten to fifteen members in each class, and 
the youngest ones (ages six to eight) are engaged in raffia and 
cord work, and coarse sewing. The second class (ages ten to 
ten) are learning to sew well, doing the simpler kinds of work 
that their mothers must do at home. The third class (ages ten to 
thirteen) are aiming to make and repair their own clothing. Thev 
work both by hand and on the sewing machine, and are trying 


to sew well and rapidly enough to be of use at home and to stran- 
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gers. Each child brings one cent each lesson, which helps to buy 
the material. Very small articles are given to the workers, when 
completed, but large garments are purchased by payment of the 
cost of the material. That the work may be truly practical the 
oldest class should practice on real garments. To accomplish 
this, a scheme is on foot to have half-worn garments sent to the 
school, which, on being mended, will be distributed among needy 
children elsewhere. But it is the ambition of these girls soon 
to repair garments well enough to receive pay for such work. 
All of this work is conducted by students from Teachers 


College. 
Outside Classes in Domestic Science — These classes, which 
are to be five or six in number, are just being organized. As 


above, they are composed of public school children, ten to fifteen 
years of age, and eight to ten in a class, and are conducted after 
school hours on most of the days in the week. Each class meets 
once per week from three-thirty to five o’clock. Their work in- 
cludes both cooking and the care of a home. 

The Mothers’ Club — This club is composed of about fifty 
women, most of whom are mothers of children in the Speyer 
School. It is well organized for execution of business and is 
entirely supported by voluntary contributions from its members. 
In fact, it now has thirty-five dollars in the treasury, and no debt. 
Two meetings per month are held, one in the afternoon and the 
other in the evening. Instruction in sewing is one prominent 
kind of work in the afternoon. Occasionally a physician talks 
before them on the care of the health of young children, and it is 
the intention to have a course in nursing. 

Some of the evening topics for discussion have been, The 
Plays of Children, How to Keep Christmas, Care of Sick Chil- 
dren, etc. Twice per year the fathers are invited in the evening, 
and there is then a special program, followed by refreshments. 
At the last meeting of this kind, held January 9th, the subject 
was “ Obedience of Children,” and graduate students from Teach- 
ers College had charge of the program. In all there were about 
twenty members of this University class present, four of whom 
gave short talks, while four others assumed the special responsi- 
bility of seeing that the discussion was lively and profitable. The 
other members present, on the basis of these observations and 
other past experiences, each drew up a set of theses, touching the 
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Conduct of Parents’ Meetings in general, which served as topics 
for later discussion in their University course in Education. 

Girls’ Social Club — There are two divisions of this club, 
one consisting of girls from eight to twelve years of age, the other 
of those from twelve to seventeen years of age. They meet once 
per week in the evening in separate rooms in the brick annex to 
St. Mary’s Church. Three kindergarten students take charge 
regularly of the younger division, and one kindergarten student, 
together with one of the young lady graduate students in Edu- 
cation, now has charge of the other. Physical exercises are reg- 
ularly given to both divisions by still another college student. 
Many of these girls would otherwise spend the evening upon the 
street, and the object of this club is, therefore, social enjoyment 
as well as physical improvement and some instruction. 

Library Work — The school library, which is free, consists of 
several hundred volumes adapted to adults and to children, and 
about two hundred persons are now drawing books. The library 
is in charge of the Teachers College Alumni Association, and the 
school building is open three times per week for the drawing and 
the reading of books. 

Practice Teaching — Many of the methods courses in Teach- 
ers College are necessarily confined to the Horace Mann School 
for their practical work, as those dealing with the High School 
and with instruction in the grammar grades. But there are prob- 
ably from fifty to sixty students who this year are doing most 
or all of their practice teaching in the Speyer School. Nearly all 
of these are either college seniors or graduate students, and a 
majority are experienced teachers. 

Experimental Teaching — This term is used to designate the 
instruction given in the Speyer School by about twenty of the 
graduate students. In one sense, their teaching is practice work 
of the ordinary kind, since they prepare plans and receive criti- 
cism the, same as do other students. But while the latter merely 
give instruction on topics assigned by the regular teachers, and 
are interested chiefly in a proper method, these graduate students 
are actually experimenting on the curriculum itself. The conclu- 
sion has been largely agreed upon in this course, that the present 
instruction in even the better Primary Schools is too theoretical 
in character, and that the first need is that of a curriculum more 


closely in touch with daily life, and calling for more motor activ- 
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itv. Accordingly, the students are introducing in part somewhat 
new subjects of study, one line of work during the first year of 
school being a study of surrounding occupations, including the 
work within the home itself. In the second and third grades 
primitive life is a prominent subject, with a special attempt to re 
produce primitive processes in acts, rather than in words. Sev 
eral of the students have together undertaken to improve the sub- 
ject-matter of Arithmetic in the Primary, and several more, that 
of written Language work. The assumption throughout all of 
this work is that final conclusions as to what children can best 
study in school have not yet been reached, and that it is the spe 
cial function of graduate students in Education to carry on intelli- 
gent experimentation in this field, just as it is done in many 
others. F. M. McM. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Che members of the seminary in Educational Psychology this 
year are investigating the nature and relationships of some of the 
abilities concerned in the school subjects, the extent to which these 
abilities are hereditary, the extent to which they result from mere 
growth or maturity on the one hand and from special training 
on the other, and the influence of various disciplines upon them. 
From the work of this vear and last, the following facts have 
already been demonstrated: The efficiency of any mental func- 
tion in an individual is largely dependent upon the nature of the 
data on which the function is employed; for example, quickness 
and accuracy in certain movements have no connection with 
quickness and accuracy in perception or association ; the efficiency 
in any individual of some functions, for instance, spelling, is to a 
very great extent determined by inborn capacity, whereas the 
efficiency of others, for example, the accuracy of perception of 
words, is largely due to interests, habits, etc., the acquisition of 
which is a matter of training; the improvement due to any given 
training tends, in general, to be restricted to the particular func- 
tion trained, spread of the effects of training to other functions 
occurring chiefly if not solely only in so far as these functions 
and the function trained contain identical elements. Some of this 


work has already been published in three articles by Dr. R. S. 
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Woodworth and Professor Thorndike in the May, July and No- 
vember numbers of the Psychological Review and in an article 
by Naomi Norsworthy and Professor Thorndike in the Septem- 
ber Journal of Pedagogy. ‘The bulk of it will eventually appear 
in psychological and educational journals. 

Volume Nos. 3 and 4 of the Columbia Contributions to Edu- 
cation are made up of Notes of Child Study by Professor Thorn- 
dike. ‘These notes present those facts concerning the physical and 
mental development of children which it is proper for teachers to 
know and are intended for an introduction to the systematic study 
of genetic psychology. 

Professor Thorndike delivered three lectures at Asheville, 
North Carolina, on September 30th and October Ist, the topics 
being The Teacher as a Student of Children, The Evolution of the 
Mind and Animal Intelligence. On October 7th he spoke before 
the Passaic Teachers’ Association. eis 2. 


MATHEMATICS 


The professional work in the Department of Mathematics 
during the first semester has been confined to the course in Edu- 
cation 23, on the Theory and Practice of Teaching Mathematics 
in Secondary Schools, and to the course in History of Mathemat- 
ics. The course in Education 23 has included two lectures each 
week, with thirty hours of practical work in the Horace Mann 
School. The class has taken up by means of discussions and pa- 
pers, as well as through lectures, the consideration of the general 
objects to be obtained in the teaching of mathematics in the high 
schools, the typical courses of study in this and other countries, 
and the bibliography of the subject, devoting the first semester 
largely to a discussion of the subject of algebra. In particular, 
such modern features of the science as are set forth in the works 
of Bourlet, Pincherle, Petersen, and the writers of the modern 
German School have been brought before the class by means of 
lectures and discussions. The practice teaching has not been 
confined to the Horace Mann School. Model lessons have been 
given in the class by the various members. In order, however, 
that these lessons should be examples of real teaching, the sub- 


jects taught have been those with which the class as a whole was 
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not familiar. These lessons have been preceded by written plans, 
which have been criticised by the instructor, and they have been 
followed by criticism in which the class has been allowed to take 
part. 

Since students are not allowed to enter this course until they 
have had at least nine points’ credit in college mathematics, only 
those who are entirely fitted in the way of subject-matter for 
work in the high schools are in the class. It is the aim of the 
Department to insist on the highest academic scholarship before 
permitting anyone to take the course, and upon the highest edu- 
cational ability before recommending anyone for positions in the 
high schools. Some members of the class have taken all of the 
mathematics offered in one or two large universities. Others 
have had considerable experience in teaching the subject in the 
high schools. All have had at least the subjects of the calculus, 
analytical geometry, trigonometry, and higher algebra. 

The course in History of Mathematics is considered of as 
great educational value as the one already mentioned. The work 
is carried on by means of lectures and assigned topics for inves- 
tigation. It is confined almost entirely to the mathematics of the 
high school and the first two years of college. It is open only to 
seniors and graduates whose mathematical courses have been 
approved, and hence the members of the class are thoroughly pre 
pared to undertake work of this nature. Since most of them read 
French and German, in which languages the literature of the sub- 
ject is largely found, it has been possible to make them acquainted 
with the standard authorities. The University Library is rapidly 
adding to its mathematical works, and is doing this in such a way 
as to offer exceptional facilities to those who care to study thor- 
oughly the evolution of the science. 

In the second semester the course in the Theory and Practice 
of Teaching Mathematics in Elementary Schools is offered. 

The number of students taking the work is such as to war 
rant the establishing of a Practicum in the History and Teaching 
of mathematics, open to those who have had the courses already 


mentioned. This work will be offered next year. if = 
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MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


In the Music Department there is much that is new this 
year. The department itself requires three new courses, an ad- 
vanced course in Sight Singing, a course in Musical Education, 
and one in Musical Art. Since the removal of the Horace Mann 
Schools to the new building, the music in the grades is carried on 
through an assistant, Miss Stevens. In the Speyer School two 
lessons a week are conducted by Professor Farnsworth and six 
lessons a week by one of the members of the class in Musical 
Education. The academic requirements for entrance te regular 
work in the department are so unusual for music students that it 
is very gratifying to find that there are any who can do the work. 
The education class is fortunate in having among its members 
those experienced in teaching, so the work in the Speyer School 
is effectively carried on, its scope being increased. At the same 
time the teaching students have an excellent opportunity for prac- 
tice work. 

This year, for the first time, courses for voice are given, Mrs. 
Caroline Mehan conducting these lessons. It was found that to 
do the work well each student needed to be taken alone and her 
peculiar difficulties observed. Hence, the first semester’s work 
has been done individually. The plan is now to put the stu- 
dents in small classes. Especial attention is given to the speaking 
voice, the singing tone making an excellent stepping-stone to a 


well placed and musical speaking tone, the connection between the 
two requiring careful practice. we 





























Newest Books for Schools 


NEW EDUCATION READERS 


Books I and II, each $0.35 ; Book III, $0.40; Book IV, $0.45 
WINSLOW’S NATURAL ARITHMETIC 
jook I, $0.30; Book II, $0.40; Book III, $o0.sc 
McMASTER’S HISTORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
Primary, $0.60 ; School, $1.00 


BAIRD’S GRADED WORK IN ARITHMETIC 
Eight Books for Eight Years 

BARNES’S NATURAL SLANT PENMANSHIP 

Books, per dozen, $0.75 ; Charts, per set, $1.5¢ 
THE NEW McGUFFEY READERS 

A Five-Book Series 
NEIDLINGER’S EARTH, SKY, AND AIR IN SONG 
Part I, $0.70; Part II, $0.80 


Full information and terms of introduction sent on application 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 


















A NoraBLeE List oF TExtT-Books 





BEMAN AND SMITH’S MATHEMATICS 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA ‘ar $1.12 
NEW PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY ‘oe $1.25 
oe Fo, aa ae. 
COLLAR AND DANIELL’S FIRST YEAR LATIN . ° $1.00 


This book has been prepared in response to a widespread demand for a shorter 
and easier elementary Latin book than those now in use. 


THEODOR STORM’S ‘‘IMMENSEE”’ ° : ° , $0.45 


Edited with Introduction and Notes, by RICHARD ALEXANDER VON MINCKWITZ 
and ANNE CROMBIE WILDER. 


GLUCK AUF. A First German Reader . ; , ; $0.75 


By MARGARETHE MULLER and CARLA WENCKEBACH, Professors of German in 
Wellesley College. 


LONG’S WAYS OF WOOD FOLK : ; , : : $0.50 
WILDERNESS WAYS . : ‘ ‘ ; . 0.45 
SECRETS OF THE WOODS . ° . : ; 0.50 


Animal stories that are eminently true to life and yet have all the interest of ima- 
ginative tales 


GINN @© COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 





































“” #” TARR AND McMURRY’S ¥ ¥ 


A New Series of Geographies Size of Books 5\x 7} inches 
in Three or Five Volumes A Half-I eather. 


Three-Book Series : Five-Book Series 
First Book: Home Geography . . 60 First Part: Home Geography > > 
Second * North America a 75 Second ** The Farth as a Whole .40 
Third “ Europe and Other ¢ ontinents 75 Third ‘‘ North America . ; 5 
Guggtemneatany Volumes: Fourth “‘ Europe, South America .50 
New York State z | an Fifth “ Asia and Africa with Review 
New England States ....... .30 of North America 40 


Be When ordering, speci/y carefully the Book or Part and the Series desired. 


SOURCE BOOK OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
FOR THE GREEK AND ROMAN PERIOD 
By Paul Monroe, 74.)., Adjunct Professor of the History of Education, Teachers College. 
- PRICE $2.25 NET - - 
** One of the best books on the history of education that has ever been published.”’ 
Myron 1. Scudder, New Paltz (N. Y.) State Normal School. 


Blaisdell’s Child Life Readers ) 


By Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blaisdell. 


PRIMER . eT a Pie» ube. 20 et ae Seconp Rraper—Child Life in Tale and Fable . .35 
First READER- Child Life. i ae 25 Tus p Reaper—Child Life in Many Lands . . .36 
FourtH ReapeR—Child Life in Literature . r 

Interesting Subject-matter. Themes that Appeal to the Child. Careful and I ven Gra- 

dation. Artistic Illustrations. Waterproof Covers which may be Cleansed without 

Injury. Preparation for Geography. Introduction to Literature. The Lowest Prices. 


WOODLEY’S F atraemeaeeee LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


I 40 cents ° e . ° II 50 cents } 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
6G Fifth Ave New York 


” NOTABLE NEW BOOKS ¥ 
neoUND tae WORLD... <-- 


* CARROLL 


New Home Geography for 4th and 5th years. 

SOCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL treatment of all sections of the United States 
and possessions. Two hundred and fifty illustrations from live subjects. It gee with 
child life and is vital for instruction. JJore attractive even than Books / and /1, which call 
forth the enthusiasm of pupils and teachers everywhere. Graded Series, 2d to 5th year. 

Book I, 40 Cts. Book II, 50 Cts. Book III, GO Cts. Mail. 


H TARBELL, S#ft., Providence, R. I.: ‘‘ You have succeeded admirably in your purpose, and have remarkably 
‘Soames and instructive books for element ary gevgraphy.’ 


OTHER VERY SUCCESSFUL BOOKS: 
THE QUINCY WORD LIST. PARLIN. 85,000 since May rgor. 
THE MORSE SPELLER, by Prof. Durron, Teachers College, N.Y. Ideal method. 
HISTORICAL SERIES, Indians and Pioneers, I. Colonies, II. Prof. Durron. 
BURTON’S STORY OF INDIANS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
DEANE’S PHONETIC READER. / 
NEW CENTURY READERS, I, Il, III, latter new. 
ATWOOD ALGEBRAS: HIGHER. STANDARD. GRAMMAR. EXERCISES. 
NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS (outline) All Divisions. 
Greatest utility. Lowest price. In large demand everywhere for all grades. Blocks of 
50, one kind. 40 cents mail. 


Prof. R. E. DopGr, Teachers College, New York: ‘‘ Cheap, clear, convenient, and far better than other outline 
maps examined.” 


See Illustrated Catalogue for other choice books and extra liberal discount. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue BOSTON: 8 Beacon Street 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 


THOMAS’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED LAING’S READING; A MANUAL FOR 


STATES TEACHERS 
A new edition, entirely rewritten, with Brings togethe tl ost valuable and 
new illustrations and new maps, bringing suggestive ri s ational 
the narrative down to the present sum thougl ! eat g of ( h 
mer. Half leather. 590 pages. / vice, $7.00. 175 pages 
FLICKINGER’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT BRONSON’S AMERICAN LITERATURE 
A historical and analytic account of civil A scholarly and attractive book, literary 
inst tutions as developed in the States and in spirit and execution, offering accu 
United States, adapted for schools and rate and stimulating guide to the study of 
colleges. Cloth. 374 pages. Price, $1.00. literature itself. Cloth : 


1 page Ss 


NEWELL’S EXPERIMENTAL CHEMIS- SCOTT’S NATURE STUDY AND THE 


TRY CHILD 

A course in Chemistry in touch with the An authoritative book on nature study, 
most advanced theories and the best scien adapted to average classroom conditions. 
tific and pedagogical ideas. Cloth. 41 Cloth. 618 pages. Illustrated, J 
pages. Illustrated. /rice, $7.70. $7.50. 


Correspondence invited. 


D. C. HEATH @ CoO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


10 Cents Better buy a “pig in a bag” 








than a Magazine you have not 


for 
| Centiti o 


American Education 


on MERIT, and wish you to see it. 


receive a copy of a recent issue. 














Drop a postal to us and 


By the way, have you read ‘‘ Psychology Teaching in 
Normal Schools,” by Dr. Cuartes pe Garmo? It appeared 


in our December number. 


NEW YORK EDUCATION CO. 


81 Chapel St. ALBANY, N. Y. 














PRINCIPALS AND HEADS OF SCHOOLS 


Buy your SCHOOL SUPPLIES direct from The Tower Manufacturing and 
Novelty Co., 306 Broadway, New York. For s00-page 


soo-page Catalogue and special 
quotations on BOOKS, PADS, etc., to order, address: 


ERNEST MEIERE 
Tower Manufacturing and Novelty Co. 


300 Broadway, New York 
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APHIA and REE 
WEAVING 


Also Paper and Cardboard Construction 


.. DURE VARY VISIR RYLEY DIY SNORING ss YR RYN 


By ELIZABETH SANBORN KNAPP 


This book is published to meet a growing demand for some system- 


atic instruction in work with these new materials. All the lessons are 


illustrated to show models of the objects to be made and the details of 
the work, making them perfectly intelligible to the inexperienced teacher. 


The book contains, also, a course in paper and cardboard construction 


and another course in free weaving with strips of cover paper of contrasting 


colors. The raphia and reed work are unique and will be of great help to 


all who are looking for something new and attractive for the lower grades. 


Cloth binding, 132 pages, price 50 cents 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Philadel] phia Atlanta San Francisco 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency aN Yon 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 


to colleges, public and private Schools, and families. 


\dvises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


HELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Established 1889, has supplied hundreds of teachers with good positions in thirty-three states 
at salaries from $4000 down. Refers to Secretaries or Deans of Harvard, Yale, Cornell, 
Columbia, Princeton, Teachers, Wesleyan and other Colleges, also New York State Normal 
principals. Kecommends to employers without charge. Inquirers for teachers or positions 
when in the city are invited to call. Circular mailed. H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 

Long Distance Telephone, 2492 18th St., N.Y. No. 61 East oth St., N. Y. City. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, 
recommend teachers to the best schools and colleges. Over 16,000 positions filled at salaries 


aggregating more than $10,500,000. Send for one-hundred page manual giving list of 
positions filled. H. E. CROCKER, 

New York Office. 156 Fifth Ave. W. D. KERR, Managers. 

Pel. No. 3971-B-18 st. P. V. HUYSSOON, 


American and Foreign Teachers Agency 


Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with Professors, ‘Teachers, Tutors and Gover 


nesses, resident or visiting, American or foreign. [larents aided in choice of schools. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


23 Union oquare, New Yorl 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington Street 


’ , - sss 
Recommends suferior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school and college officials 


Relief Maps SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS, 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zodlogy 


for Schools of all grades, Lantern slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, put up in strong 
cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text-book, are easily in 
every respect, the best and Cheapest low-priced collections in the market 
40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 
24 types of invertebrates for $3.5 Send for circulars 


’ EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner Harris says: ‘“‘ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” 
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Teachers College 
Columbia University 








Teachers College is the professional school of Columbia University for the study 
of education and the training of teachers. The purpose of the College is to afford 
opportunity, both theoretical and practical, for the training of teachers of both sexes 
for elementary, secondary, and normal schools, of specialists in various branches of 
school work, and of principals, supervisors, and superintendents of schools. 


The College offers 56 courses in Education, including 6 courses on the History 
and Principles of Education, 4 courses on Educational Administration, 7 courses on 


Educational Psychology, and 25 courses on the theory and practice 


Courses of teaching Biology, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, English, Fine 
of Arts, French, Geography, German, Greek, History, Kindergarten, 
Instruction Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Music, Physical Science and 


Physical Education. Other courses of instruction supplementary 
to those above are as follows: Biology, 6 courses; Domestic Art, 5 courses; Domestic 
Science, 10 courses; English, 6 courses; Fine Arts, 14 courses; French, 3 courses; 
German, 2 courses; Geography, 4 courses; History, 4 courses; Kindergarten, 4 courses ; 
Manual Training, 9 courses; Mathematics, 3 courses; Music, 5 courses; Physical 
Science, 4 courses, and Physical Education, 6 courses. Qualified students of Teachers 
College may also pursue University courses in History, Language and Literature, 
Natural Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, Ethics, Anthropology, Music, 


Economics and Social Science. Teachers College maintains two 


Teachers schools of observation and practice: one, the Horace Mann School, 
College the other known as the Speyer School. The Horace Mann School 
Schools comprises three departments —a kindergarten for children of three 


to six years of age, an elementary school of eight grades, and a 
high school of four grades. The Speyer School consists of a kindergarten, elementary 


school, and special classes in sewing, cooking and manual training. 


( 

Courses of Study are as follows: (1) A two-year Collegiate 
Courses Course which if followed by a two-year professional course leads 
of to the degree of B.S.; (2) Two-year professional courses lead- 
Study ing to the Bachelor’s diploma in (a) Secondary Teaching, (b) 


Elementary Teaching, (c) Kindergarten, (d) Domestic Art, (e) 
Domestic Science, (f) Fine Arts, (g) Music, and (h) Manual Training; (3) Gradu- 
ate courses of one and two years, respectively, leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s 
diplomas in the several departments of the College. Students holding the degree of 
B.S. or A.B. may become candidates for A.M. and Ph.D. 


The requirements for admission are as follows: (1) To the Col- 
Admission legiate Course — completion of a high-school course; (2) to the 
Require- two-year courses — (a, b, and c above) completion of the Collegiate 
ments Course or its equivalent in an approved college or graduation from 


an approved normal school; (d, e, f, g, h) same as for (a) and (b) 
or two years of technical training or experience in teaching; (3) to the graduate courses 
—college graduation or its equivalent. 


Tuition in graduate courses and courses leading to a degree, $150; 


Fellowships . val . : , 
a P in other courses, $100. The faculty annually awards 5 Fellowships 
an ° . ; — . , cia 
of $650 each, 1 Scholarship of $400, 12 Scholarships of $150 each, 
Scholarships and 4 Scholarships of $75 each. 


For circulars and further information, address the Secretary. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 











Columbia University 
in the City of Mew Pork 


Columbia University includes both a college and a university in the strict sense 


of the words. 


The college is Columbia College, founded in 1754 as King’s College 


The University consists of the Faculties of Law, Medicine, Philosophy, Political Science, 


Pure Science, and Applied Science. 


The point of contact between the college and the university is the senior yeai 
of the college, during which year students in the college pursue their studies, with 
the consent of the college faculty, under one or more of the faculties of the university. 

Barnard College, a college for women, is financially a separate corporation; but, 
educationally, is a part of the system of Columbia University. 

Teachers College, a professional school for teachers, is also, financially, a scp 
arate corporation; and also, educationally, a part of the system of Columbia University. 

Each college and school is under the charge of its own faculty, except that the 
Schools of Mines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Architecture are all under the charge 


of the Faculty of Applied Science. 


For the care and advancement of the general interests of the university educa 
tional system, as a whole, a Council has been established, which is representative of 


all the corporations concerned. 


I. THE COLLEGES 


Columbia ( 
tour 


ollege offers for men a course 
years, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 


Candidates for admission 
to the college must be at least fifteen years 
of age, and pass an examination on pre- 
scribed subjects, the particulars concerning 
which may be found in the annual Circular 
of Information. 

Barnard College, founded in 1885, offers 
for women a course of four years, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Candi 


dates for admission to the college must be 
at least fiftéen years of age, and pass an 
examination on prescribed subjects, the 
particulars concerning which may be found 
in the annual Circular of Information. 

if 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


In a technical sense, the Faculties of Law, 
Medicine, Philosophy, Political Science, 
Pure Science, and Applied Science, taken 
together constitute the university. These 
faculties offer advanced courses of study 


and investigation, respectively, in (a) pri- 
vate or municipal law, (b) medicine, (c) 
philosophy, philology, and letters, (d) his- 


tory, economics, and public law, (¢) mathe- 
matics and natural science, and (f/f) applied 
science. Courses of study under all of 
these faculties are open to members of the 
senior class in Columbia College. Certain 
courses under the non-professional faculties 
are open to women who have taken the first 
degree. These courses lead, through the 
Bachelor’s degree, to the university degrees 
of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 
The degree of Master of Laws is also con- 
ferred for advanced work in law done under 
the Faculties of Law and Political Science 
together. 
Ill. THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
The Faculties of Law, Medicine, and Ap- 
plied Science conduct respectively the pro 
fessional schools of Law, Medicine, and 
Mines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Archi- 


w 
uw 


tecture, to which 
candidates for 


students are 


admitted as 


professional degrees on terms 
prescribed by the faculties concerned Che 
faculty of Teachers College conducts profes 
sional courses for teachers, that lead to 
diploma of the university 
I Tue Scuoor or Law, established i: 
1858, ofters a course of three years, in the 


principles and practice of private and public 


law, leading to the degree of Bachelor 


Laws. 

2. THe COLLEGE oO1 PHYSICIAN ANI 
SurRGEONS, founded in 1807, offers a course 
of tour years, in the principles and practice 
of medicine and surgery, leading to the de 
gree of Doctor of Medicine 

3. Tue Scnoor or Mint established in 
1864, offers courses of study, each of four 
years, leading to a professional degree in 


mining engineering and in metallurgy. 


4. THe Scuoots or CHEMISTRY, ENGI- 
NEERING, AND ARCHITECTURE, set off from 
the School of Mines in 1896, offer 


respect 
ively, courses of study, each of four 
leading to an appropriate professional de 
gree, in analytical and applied chemistry ; in 
civil, sanitary, electrical, and mechanical en 
gineering ; and in architecture. 

5. TrEacHERS Co.iece, founded in 1888 
and chartered in 1889, was included in the 
university in 1898. It offers the following 
courses of study: (a) graduate courses lead- 
ing to the Master’s and Doctor’s diplomas 
in the several departments of the College; 
(b) professional courses, each of two years, 
leading to the Bachelor’s diploma for Sec 
ondary Teaching, Elementary Teaching, 


years, 


Kindergarten, Domestic Art, Domestic 
Science, Fine Arts, Music, and Manual 
Training: (c) a collegiate course of two 
years, which, if followed by a _ two-year 


professional course, leads to the degree of 
tachelor of Science. Certain of its courses 
may be taken, without extra charge, by 
students of the university in partial fulfil- 


ment of the requirements for the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, LL.D., 


President. 





